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Short Story League 


Tue Interscholastic Short Story 
League of New York City held its first 
meeting in November at the DeWitt 
Clinton High School. Eight high schools 
with about thirty delegates were repre- 
sented. 

Plans for the coming year were dis- 
cussed at this meeting and it was decided 
that Will James, writer of Western 
stories, should visit them and give an ad- 
dress at a later meeting. This club 
under the advisership of Miss Ethel O. 
Bronstein meets the first Friday of every 
month, at DeWitt Clinton High School. 
The meeting time was changed from 
four o’clock to three thirty so that the 
members could have more time to read 
and discuss their original stories. 

The members of the league plan to 
enter all contests for high schools while 
they may sponsor a contest with a 
money prize for themselves. 


Hobo Day 


A new fad, “hobo day,” was recently 
carried out in the Hammond, Indiana, 
High School, in a very commendable 
way. 

Long skirts and high collars with 
scarcely any rowdyism were very much 
in vogue. 

The following directions were previ- 
ously given so that a clear understand- 
ing was had: 

“No discourtesy, rowdyism, or disturb- 
ance. 

“No paint, blacking, or badly torn 
dirty clothes. 

“Hats and coats off in the building. 

“No girls in boys’ clothing. 

“Strict attention to regular school 
work. 

“Bring your kodak. 

“No boys in girls’ clothing.” 


Other Associations Meet 


INDIANA 

THE sixth annual conference of The 
Indiana High School Press Association 
and the second annual meeting of the In- 
diana Journalistic Teachers’ and Faculty 
Advisers’ Association was held at Frank- 
lin College on October 21 and 22 with an 
attendance of about four hundred and 
fifty delegates. 
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THE MONTH 


Both organizations met in a joint pro- 
gram where Don C. Seitz, a staff member 
of the “Outlook,” gave an interesting 
address on “Newspaper Trade” where he 
emphasized the newspaper as a conveni- 
ence and not as a public servant. The 
two other speakers were Frederick E. 
Schortemeier, secretary of state, and 
Arthur R. Robinson, senator from In- 
diana. 


A banquet and round table and sec- 
tional meetings subsequently followed. 
Here, various phases of the newspaper, 
magazine and yearbook were discussed 
with emphasis on business management 
and typography. 

After a business meeting a luncheon, 
which marked the official closing of the 
convention, was served. 

KANSAS 


On OcTOBER 21 and 22, two hundred 
and fifty Kansas high school and junior 
college journalists met at Kansas Univer- 
sity in the largest convention they have 
as yet held. 


Special conferences were arranged for 
circulation and advertising managers, 
editorial writers, and news reporters. Col- 
lege journalism instructors conducted 
round table discussions of practical news- 
paper problems. 


The principal address was given by 
Ben Hibbs, managing editor of the Ar- 
kansas City Daily Traveler, who spoke 
on the subject, ““When Editors Smile.” 


The finale of the meeting was a tour of 
the university and attendance at the Kan- 
sas University-Washington football 
game. 


Program for Pennsylvania 
Association (December 28) 


10:00—Business Meeting 
Talk—Joseph Murphy, Secretary, 
Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
11:00—Faculty Advisers’ Problems, 
C. F. Lytle Presiding. 
What Kind of Publication Shall 
We Have?—Harry C. Mce- 
Kown, Assistant Professor of 


Secondary Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 


Number 4 


Good Magazine Make-up—Ger- 
trude L. Turner, Abington 
High School, Abington. 


Good Newspaper Make-up— 
Alice E. Hartzler, State Teach- 
ers College, Shippensburg. 


The Yearbook— What Type 
Shall It Be?—Florence Beit- 
enman, Reading Senior High 
School, Reading. 


11:00—Editorial Problems of the Stu- 
dent Staff—Editor-in-Chief of 
THE CHERRY AND WHITE, 
Williamsport, presiding. 


Good Magazine Make-up—Staff 
Member, THE Norm, Phila- 
delphia Normal School, Phila- 
del phia. 


Good Newspaper Make-up— 
Staff Member, Harvinc HicH 
HERALD, Woodlawn. 


Organization of the School Pub- 
lication for Effective Results 
—Staff Member, THE York 
HicH WEEKLY, York. 


What Use Do You Make of 
Your Exchanges ?—Staff 
Member, THe SENTINEL, 
Dunbar Twp. High School, 
Leisenring. 


11:00—Business Problems of the Stu- 
dent Staff — Editor-in-Chief of 
THe Rep ANpD Brack, Read- 

ing, Presiding. 


How Can We Sell Our Publica- 
tion to the Advertisers? — 
Staff Member, Tue Spor- 
LIGHT, Coatesville High 
School. 


What Is a Fair System of Rates 
For Advertising? —S taf f 
Member, Dormont Ht Lire, 
Dormont High School. 


What Is the Buying Power of 
Our School?—Staff Member, 
THE FRANKFORD HicH Way, 
Frankford High School, Phila- 
del phia. 
Circulation—By Subscription 
or by Single Copy Sale?— 
Staff Member, THE VweTTE, 
Lancaster High School. 

1:00—Get-together Luncheon 





Here and There 


Practica Liprary HELpPs, contain- 
ing some very definite information about 
locating books in the school library, 
seemed to us a very worthwhile article 
found in The Jeffersonian, of Detroit. 


And libraries reminds us of the many 
references to new books recently added, 
which are always valuable—see The Sig- 
nal, Council Bluffs, lowa; The Ovwlet, 
Hartford, Conn.; and Black and Gold, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


This Black and Gold puts their “Read- 
ing Diet” on an unusually lively and var- 
ied editorial page. We like it. 


A set of remarkably clear kodak pic- 
tures of a football team in action was 
a feature of a recent sport page in The 
Commercial News, New Haven Conn. 


Clawson Clippings is making great 
plans for this year and we wish them 
great success. 


Among the papers which are beginning 
the new school year with a “bigger and 
better” paper are High Spots, Elizabeth, 
N. J., and The Wilson Loud Speaker, 
Long Beach, Calif. The latter got out a 
“Special,” October 5, in the form of di- 
minutive pep issue. 


Chess seems to be increasing daily in 
popularity. The Seward Fortnightly, 
New York City; and Poly Press, Balti- 
more, Md., both contain interesting news 
of chess clubs. 


We liked the humor in High Times, 
Lynchburg, Va., and the dignity of The 
Dial, Philadelphia, Penn. 


“Choosing Your College,” a series of 
articles written by alumni, seems to us 
an excellent innovation in The Tower, 


Summit, N. J. 
We Have on Our Desk 


THE Hallowe’en edition of The Junior 
Messenger of the Detroit Junior High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. In the back- 
ground the front page of this newspaper 
appears a large golden pumpkin silhouette 
over which the news is printed. 


THE Trade Winds, a twenty-four page 
product of the printing department of 


the Worcester (Mass.) Boys Trade 
School. The two color cover as well as 
the general make-up of the magazine 
is to be commended. 


Tue Flyer issue of the Freeport (N. 
Y.) High School. This edition was pub- 
lished and edited the first week of school 
by the pupils to advertise their publica- 
tion and to act as a guide to new stu- 
dents entering the school. “We” hope 
they may make a non-stop flight with 
their idea and their publication. 


2 


“THe Get Acquainted Number” of 
the Night Hutch-in-Sun, Hutchinson 
Evening School, Buffalo, New York. 
“Breaking the ice,” or getting acquainted 
is a difficult proposition in an evening 
school and we feel that it can be solved 
through the medium of the school pub- 
lication as in the case mentioned. This 
four page newspaper is published four 
times a year by the class in journalism. 

e En oe 


A weEtRD Hallowe’en Pantograph of 
the Central High School of Kansas City, 
Kansas, printed on yellow newspaper 
stock. 


oe Es oF oF 


A TWENTY-FOUR page year book, The 
Troup Review, Troup, Jr. High School, 
New Haven Connecticut, that was edit- 
ed, printed, and published by the Pub- 
lishing and Printing Club of the school. 
This extraordinary project is climaxed by 
a three color linoleum block-printed cov- 
er and a page of autographs of the grad- 
uating class. 


A timmeELy October publication, the 
Good-Will Number of the Western Star 
of Western Junior High School, West 
Somerville, Massachusetts. May we have 
more friendship and “good-will” ambas- 
sadors like Lindbergh and the Western 
Star. 


A PUBLICATION that ought to have 
made all newcomers at the Latimer Jun- 
ior High School of Pittsburgh feel wel- 
come when they received Latimer Life 
in October. 


It Pays to Advertise! 


Tue following letter and editorial 
from the Stadium World of the Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Washington, are 
sufhcient proof to show that advertising 
in high school publications is profitable. 


Associated Retail Merchants 
of Tacoma 


September 28th, 1927 
Advertising Manager, Stadium World, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of the larger Tacoma re- 
tail stores. I want to express appre- 
ciation of the visit paid them this 
morning and to compliment the rep- 
resentatives of the different schools on 
their businesslike method of placing 
the matter of high school and college 
paper advertising before us. 

Closer contact between school stu- 
dents and business men should be en- 
couraged. A better understanding of 
each other must be beneficial to the 
community. 

We want to assure you that at no 
time has there been any organized 


agreement to boycott your papers, 
Any understanding that may have 
existed was arrived at purely from a 
standpoint of business necessity at a 
time when many other matters were 
being adjusted. 

Every store represented at the meet- 
ing today expressed their willingness 
to co-operate with you and you can be 
assured that each store will use some 
space in your advertising columns in 
such quantity and at such times as 
they think best suited to their business 
requirements. 

The advertising managers of the dif- 
ferent stores will be glad to see your 
representatives from time to time, and 
speaking personally, if I can be of any 
assistance in helping you solve some of 
your business problems, I will be glad 
to be called on. 

Very cordially yours, 
T. M. R. Keane, 
(Secretary) 


A REQUEST AND AN 
APPRECIATION 


A year ago the department stores of 
Tacoma entirely withdrew their adver- 
tising from the city’s high school and 
college papers, along with other smaller 
publications. A valuable source of rev- 
enue was thus taken from The Stadium 
World. The stores say that certain busi- 
ness conditions at that time necessitated 
the change. Nevertheless, perhaps there 
was the feeling that the ads were not 
giving sufficient returns. 

Last Wednesday a committee composed 
of editors and students holding represent- 
ative positions from Stadium, Lincoln 
and the College of Puget Sound were 
given the opportunity to present the case 
of their papers at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Merchants. The result was 
that the stores again will advertise in 
The World, The News and The Trail. 

The committee stressed the point that 
school advertising pays, not only in good 
will but in dollars and cents. Business 
men must have proof. We want no ad- 
vertiser to doubt us. If advertisers co- 
operate with us, we must, if only from 
a sense of fair play, co-operate with them. 
So The World’s request is this: Buy from 
World advertisers, and tell them that it 
is because you saw their ad in this paper 
that you are a customer. Ask your pat- 
ents to notice the ads when they read 
The World. If you will do these simple 
acts, you will convince the business man 
of the worth of his space, and The 
World staff can gratify its one ambition 
—to give you a bigger and better paper. 

The Stadium World also wants to take 
this opportunity to thank the merchants 
for their courtesy and good sportsman- 
ship in giving us a hearing of our side 
of the matter. 
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The Newspaper in the High School 


T IS difficult for us of this genera- 
tion who have with some misgivings 
adjusted 
speed progress, to adapt ourselves to an 
airplane conception of life. But the 
airplane era is the one in which our 
boys and girls are to live, and the speed 


ourselves to automobile 


and power which appall us are rapidly 
becoming commonplaces to them. Our 
problem Dr. Ralph 


Sockman expressed it in a recent gradua- 


educationally as 


tion address, is the development of man 
power that shall equal the horse power 
of our rapidly moving civilization. 

In our changing conception of what 
education should be and should do, we 
are quite convinced that it is part of 
our duty to train for worthy home mem- 
bership, for wise use of leisure time, for 
public spirited world citizenship. We 
have learned that play time activities 
may be as valuable educationally as school 
time routine. 

The time has come for us to analyze 
and evaluate these outside activities to 
discover just what attitudes and habits 
and tastes they can be made to foster. 
Considering the interest and initiative 
countless pupils have shown in their 
work in athletics, dramatics, and publi- 
cations, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the attitudes of mind and responses 
in the natural and real situations involved 
in these projects may be as permanent 
and as “permeating” in their influence 
as those built up in the more academic 
class room atmosphere. 

There are those who look with disap- 
proval upon outside activities because 
in so many cases they distract attention 
from more important work. This atti- 
tude of disapproval was the subject of 
an editorial in a recent Harvard publica- 
tion. The article discussed the present 
Practice in schools and colleges of en- 
that 
with high scholastic achievements and of 
even appointing advisers to help students 
spend their time at something besides 
academic work. 


couraging everything interferes 


There are certainly unsolved problems 
here that demand expert knowledge and 
sound training on the part of those who 
are to solve them. If the years 1925 to 
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By EDITH M. PENNEY 


Delivered before the Conference 
on School Publications, National 


Philadel- 


Education Association, 
phia, July 1, 1926. 





1950 are to make any contribution to 
the philosophy of education it will prob- 
ably be along this very line—the discov- 
ery of just what environment and train- 
ing will produce certain desired atti- 
tudes of mind, and the establishment of 
fixed standards and principles of con- 
duct. 

We cannot be sure just what qualities 
of character and just what abilities will 
be necessary in the next generation but 
we can be quite sure that readiness to 
take responsibility and to carry a job 
through will be an asset to any individ- 
ual. We can also assume that willing- 
ness to co-operate in a common cause 
and to sacrifice some individual privi- 
lege for the sake of the common good 
will be as necessary in the coming years 
of our democracy as it is today. And so 
we might go on to name quality after 
quality that we would feel sure ought 
to be encouraged and developed. The 
real problem does not lie so much in the 
incompleteness of our knowledge of what 
training the next generation needs, as 
it does in discovering just what activi- 
ties scholastic or otherwise will build up 
the kind of man power that must be 
developed. 

As advisers of outside activities, we 
have a real contribution to make to the 
cause of education if we can discover 
just what habits and skills and attitudes 
can be fostered by any outside activity. 
We must be very clear in our thinking, 
very keen in our discrimination, and 
very wise in our practice if we are to 
make these activities serve the purposes 
it is possible for them to accomplish. 

Let us ask ourselves two questions: 
what ought a pupil to gain as a result 
of his work on the school newspaper; 
what can a paper do for a school? 

As far as the pupil is concerned let 
us begin with the most obvious gains. 
First, it is quite reasonable to expect 
improvement in the mechanics of writ- 
ing. Correctness in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and sentence structure are matters 
of more concern to reporters and editors 
on a school paper than to students who 
do not write for publication. Clearness 
and directness of expression are certain- 
ly encouraged. 


If the way up to the editorship of the 
school paper is by way of excellence in 
copy-reading and proof-reading, accur- 
acy in the mechanics of writing becomes 
an important matter. When the staff 
of the paper are members of a regular 
class which is to give school credit, I 
have found that the offer of an “A” 
for the week to any student who could 
find a major error after I had O. Kd 
the copy or proof served as a real in- 
centive to accuracy. 

May I digress a moment to say as far 
as school credit for work on the paper 
goes, I’ve worked under both plans— 
where there were regular classes in news- 
writing as part of the English course, and 
where the work was done entirely out- 
side of school hours with no school cred- 
it—and I can see no material difference 
in the results evident in interest in the 
work or in effort put forth. 

A second important gain—more im- 
portant than accuracy in mechanics—is 
the incentive to write in a way that 
will challenge attention. I have some- 
times made the mistake of emphasizing 
correctness of form, especially the form 
of the news story to such a degree that 
the writing for the paper became stereo- 
typed owing to undue attention upon 
getting the who, what, when, and where, 
in the first paragraph. To make a story 
interesting without any sacrifice of good 
taste ought to be the aim. Dullness is 
a quality young America abhors, and the 
attempt to satisfy the desire for the new 
and interesting and at the same time 
to avoid any tendency toward the lurid 
and sensational is no easy task. Fortu- 
nately there are excellent models for such 
writing in the columns of our best news- 
papers and magazines. 

A study of the best current practice 
in the best newspapers will not only de- 
velop appreciation of good writing but 
it will help to form taste in regard to 
such matters as appearance and make-up. 
A broadly trained and well-informed ad- 
viser can bring before his students ex- 
amples of what is good and what is bad. 
He can find papers that achieve distinc- 
tion with a make-up that is interesting 
but avoids flashy, sensational headlines; 
that considers balance and symmetry 
but escapes monotony and uniformity. 

Training and study on the part of the 
adviser are necessary, but with all the 
summer school and extension courses of- 
fered these days there is no reason now- 
adays why anyone who wishes to learn 
should remain ignorant of the funda- 
mentals of newspaper technique—at least 
in-so-far as they are necessary for wise 
guidance in secondary school papers. 





It certainly is not the function of the 
high school to attempt to give technical 
If there 
is any profession that requires thorough 
training and broad experience it is the 
profession of those who furnish the pub- 
lic with their food for thought. 

Last year I read an article in which 


training for newspaper work. 


an adviser of a school newspaper pointed 
with pride to the number of graduates 
of his class in newspaper work, who had 
entered the newspaper field. That some 
students do find in the newspaper a field 
that interests them as a life work, is 
surely a commendable result of news- 
paper study for a few, but a far more 
general and widespread value is an under- 
standing of, and an interest in, the news- 
paper, on the part of all pupils. 

The newspaper is the educational in- 
stitution in which all citizens will con- 
tinue their education whether they at- 


tend universities or not. If every boy 


and girl who graduates from our sec- 
ondary schools knows something of the 
sources of news, of the way news is 


gathered, of the reasons why some papers 
do not publish “all the news that’s fit to 
print,” there would certainly be a sound- 
er public opinion and a more insistent 
demand for the facts in a case. The 
newspaper is pretty likely to give the 
public what it wants; it is for us to 
see that the public of the next genera- 
tion wants the truth. 


So far in considering gains from news- 
paper work I have considered skills and 
knowledge. I come now to the rather 
more intangible but not less important 
qualities of character and attitudes of 
mind that are fostered by participation 
in management and the editing of a 
school paper. 


For one thing accuracy in regard to 
facts is absolutely essential. Woe be un- 
to the school reporter who doesn’t give 
a fair and accurate account of a game 
or a meeting. There is always some- 
body who knows just what happened, 
and that somebody in a school doesn’t 
wait to write a letter to the editor, he 


tells him on the spot just what he thinks 
of him. 


Another gain the successful reporter 
must make is in insight. To the ordin- 
ary person the commonplace is uninter- 
esting. But it is possible to help some 
students to a broader impersonal view 
that may result in discovering to them 
and to others through their values in 
the ordinary routine of school work that 
they have not hitherto appreciated. If 
a boy can learn to see the romantic in 
the commonplace—the ideal in the ac- 

(Turn to page 16.) 


Should the Editor Know 
Typesetting? 


By HARRY S. ROSSITER 


AT should the editor of a 

W school publication know? The 

sense of news values and the 
necessary commands of English as fun- 
damentals. A well-informed editor goes 
beyond his sphere of requirements to 
learn something of the different elements 
that enter into the finished product. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
preparation of the manuscript from 
which the typesetter must work. This 
The ideal 
copy is typewritten, double - spaced, 
typed on a uniform size of paper, on one 


manuscript is called copy. 


side only, with an inch margin on all 
sides, and each sheet clearly marked nu- 
merically. Carefully written longhand 
copy, however, is preferable to poorly 
prepared typewritten copy. 

The rule of the typesetter is to follow 
copy. 
editor is not available, the typesetter is 


When questions arise and the 


told, “Follow the copy, even if it goes 
out of the window.” 

Then, too, the copy should be care- 
fully edited for spelling, punctuation, 


etc. Following copy carefully typewrit- 


ten and carefully punctuated means 


greater economy in the production of 


printed matter. Those editing the copy 


should make paragraphs ‘reasonably short 
and indicate them by the usual slight 
indentions. In the event that the proof 
reader finds a correction necessary, in 
the adding or the elimination of words, 
short paragraphs require much less over- 
run or catch-up typesetting. 

The copy is now ready for the type- 
setter. The editor must consider the rel- 
ative importance of the material, if the 
most important articles are to attain 
prominence through the size of type or 
the width of the line in which the type 
is set. And, he must match his material 
with his space. 

The editor can do this with little ef- 
fort. He simply takes the publication 
in which the article is to appear, arrives 
at an average number of words per line 
by counting about ten lines, and multi- 
plies this average by the number of lines 
to the column, counting broken lines as 
full and allowing three lines to each 
title. By the same process, he averages 
up the manuscript copy, adding five per 
cent for variation. This gives a close 
working estimate of the copy ready. The 


editor may add to this or subtract from 
it before the type is set. 


He should have a fair idea of the dif. 
ferent sizes of type and should know that 
six point, eight point, ten point and 
twelve point constitute the four regular 
body sizes, while fourteen, eighteen, 
twenty-four, thirty and thirty-six consti- 
tutes the display sizes. Most school pa- 
pers use eight or ten point sizes of Ro- 
man type. Headlines appear in slightly 
larger sizes. 

The printer uses a point system based 
upon seventy-two points to the inch, 
This system applies to the sizes down the 
column. He uses a pica em measure for 
the width of column. A pica equals 
twelve points; six picas make an inch, 

The contrast of black and white de- 
termines the legibility of type. To make 
a column more readable, the typesetter 
inserts between the lines a lead, a metal 
strip, two points in thickness. He calls 
matter thus spaced leaded in comparison 
with the unspaced solid matter. 

In setting the type, the typesetter may 
produce a solid line which cannot be 
changed except by recasting. This is the 
linotype method. He may use movable 
type which can be corrected or adjusted 
in the line. This may be either the hand- 
set or the monotype method. School 
publications are usually set by linotype. 

The type has been set and the galley 
proofs have been sent to the editor. The 
material will be printed as soon as he 
authorizes it. It might be wise for him 
to read the proof carefully and to note 
all errors in the margin. He may find 
in any large dictionary the common proof 
reading marks. Familiarity with them 
will enable him to indicate to the com- 
positor just the corrections desired. 

Where may the editor secure infor- 
mation as to the mechanics of typeset- 
ting? Large up-to-date newspaper and 
magazine publication offices welcome vis- 
its. The editor may learn much from a 
single visit to a magazine publication 
office. 

In conclusion, may I repeat the famil- 
iar quotation, “The errors of the medi- 
cal profession die with the patients but 
the errors of the printer live forever.” 


Ep. Note:—Mr. Rossiter, the 
sales manager of The American 
Typesetting 
much interested in high school 


Company, is very 


publications. 
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Organization of the 
Pennant Publishing Company 


INCE the organization of the Pen- 

nant, the newspaper of the Meri- 

den, Connecticut, High School, is 
different from that of most schools, the 
readers of the School Press Review may 
be interested in its organization. 

Until 1920 the paper was run as most 
school papers. There was a small group 
of students under faculty direction, and 
chosen by faculty and group members, 
running a school paper. The ‘old staff 
usually passed on the sacred right to be 
a news reporter or editor to one of the 
crowd. During 1920, however, the whole 
fabric of student activities was changed. 

The thesis of the plan was student 
ownership as well as student control; 
that the publications were the property 
of all of the students and not creatures 
of a small group. Since actual supervis- 
ion of such a project cannot be left in 
the hands of so large a body, the pupils 
made the Student Council the holding 
company. This company is the Pennant 
Publishing Company. 

As is true of any organized company, 
the Student Council as stockholders 
elects a Board of Directors. This board, 
responsible for the conduct of the paper, 
has ten active members, with the princi- 
pal as an ex-officio member. 

The Council elects three senior mem- 
bers of the board, while the staff of the 
paper contributes three ‘student mem- 
bers, The faculty supervisors of The 
Pennant, the school treasurer, and the 
head of the Department of English rep- 
resent the faculty. The Chairman of the 
board is a student. 
the publisher of a large newspaper. 


He corresponds to 


The Board of Directors fills vacancies 
and elects successors on the staff of the 
paper at 
chairman and faculty supervisors. It 
awards staff 


members, approves contracts, audits the 


the recommendation of the 


medals to the outgoing 
books of the business manager, and per- 
forms the other usual duties of. a board 
of directors. 


The chairman is the head of the paper 
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By MARK B. BOLLMAN 
Meriden (Connecticut) High School 


and. is responsible to the board of direc- 
tors for the two departments into which 
the paper is divided. It is his duty to 
see that the managing editor and the 
business manager run their divisions 
properly. 

The two departments of the paper are 
the news and business divisions. The 
former includes, with the news, the edi- 
torial section. In the latter are the adver- 
tising and circulating departments. 

The news and editorial divisions, head- 
ed by the managing editor, has five edi- 
tors—the editor, the assignment editor, 
the copy editor, the make-up editor, and 
the sports editor. The assignment editor 
is responsible for all new stories, other 
than sports; for the covering, writing 
and handing in of the stories. The copy 
editor is responsible for the editing of 
the copy, the checking of the heads, and 
the reading of the galley proof. The 
make-up editor reads the page proofs and 
with the managing editor puts the paper 
“to bed.” The editor takes care of the 
editorials and all special features on the 
editorial page—open letters; humorous or 


$tv dents 
Ss 


satiric columns, etc. The duties of the 
sports editor are self-evident. 

The business manager has as assistants 
in his department the advertising and cir- 
culating managers. 

The news, feature, editorial, and sports 
writers, other than the editors, form the 
News and Editorial Board. The mem- 
bers of the business staff form the Busi- 
ness Board. 

All of the officers of the paper are 
seniors. The members of the news and 
business boards are juniors and sopho- 
mores. From the members of the boards 
the succeeding cfficers and editors are 
elected after a competition which starts 
when a candidate is elected to the staff 
and continues until March 1 of his junior 
year, when the eections are held. 

The two faculty supervisors, one for 
the news and cne for the business de- 
partments, act as advisers and not as dic- 
tators. All policy rests with the Board 
of Editors over which the Chairman pre- 
sides. 

The following is a chart showing the 
complete organization of the paper. 
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The Sesqui-Centennial Edition 


By MILDRED GUNDEL 


Literary Editor of ‘The York-High Weekly” 


staff of the York-High Weekly re- 

alized that it had a splendid op- 
portunity to link up the school with 
the community by issuing a special edi- 
tion in connection with a momentous 
celebration — the 150th anniversary of 
the time when York was capital of a 
new nation, which was scheduled for 
October 13, 14 and 15. 


Eis« last September, the editorial 


The idea had scarcely taken root when 
activities began. Here was the oppor- 
tunity to issue an edition not only off 
the beaten track, but one calculated to 
accomplish something of definite histor- 
ical value. Here was the occasion for 
a group of high school students to help 
spread the anniversary idea and make an 
excellent contribution to the Centennial 
as an illustration of civic and _ historic 


pride. 


COMPLEX PROBLEMS MAKE 
CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL 


In such an undertaking, however, 


many problems presented themselves for 
solution. Questions arose as to the source 
of such a vast amount of material that 


would be necessary. Would our writers 


sense the importance of their responsi- 


bility—that of practically spanning 150 
years of history? Further, the old finan- 
cial problem had to be faced. Would 
the additional ads cover the cost, and 
how could they be procured? After all, 
would the sales be boosted? With these 
problems in the minds of the staff, it 
was not an easy task. It might be stat- 
ed here, nevertheless, that all of these 
problems worked out splendidly and to 
the satisfaction of everyone concerned, 
and a fourteen-page paper was the pro- 
duct—not so bad for a publication that 
is strictly self-supporting! 


Co-operation was absolutely necessary, 
not only between the Editorial and Busi- 
ness departments, but between individ- 
ual members of each department. In a 
measure this was an expanded idea of 
the regular plan of organization. All 
branches of the Editorial and Business 
departments were in charge of commit- 
tees and the chairman of each of the 
committees was directly responsible to 
the Editor-in-Chief. An Executive board 
known as the Supervisory Committee 
met frequently with the Editor and Fac- 
ulty Adviser. 


The entire work of the Editorial de- 
jpartment lay in the hands of eight com- 
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mittees: Assignment, Copy Editing, 
Secretarial, Galley - proof, Make - up, 
Headline, Final Proof and Press Proof. 
With this plan of organization a great 
deal of work was accomplished in a short 
period of time. Real newspaper tactics 
were brought into play, owing to the 
pressure of time and the fact that the 
printing company was rushed with other 
celebration work, including souvenir 
beoklets and pamphlets, and work on 5,- 
000 copies of a memorial magazine of 64 
pages. Besides, many of our staff of six- 
ty-five members were participating in the 
big pageant. 


A careful study of the purposes of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Celebration, and the 
past history of York, so vital to the be- 
ginnings of our nation, combined with 
that of the plans of the civic organiza- 
tions and the government and _ school 
participation in the event, was necessary 
in order to make out a complete assign- 
ment sheet. At a later period members 
of the journalism class were requested 
each to offer ten suggestions for subjects 
to be used in the special issue. Thus it 
can be seen that the staff was quickly 
supplied with at least a hundred possible 
ideas, out of which the best were selected 
and ultimately used. In this way the 
assignments covered every possible phase 
of the project. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL UTILIZED 


At once letters were sent out to the 
celebration officials and prominent men 
of the city, whom the reporters later 
interviewed. 


These included the chairmen of the 
various sub-committees in charge of the 
event, and many other well-informed 
men. Members of the faculty also gave 
their splendid and whole-hearted co-op- 
eration. On those occasions when it was 
necessary for the reporters to be out 
school on work for the edition, the 
teachers, sensing the scholastic, business 
and journalistic values involved, cheer- 
fully excused the students concerned. 
This was true, of course, of our history 
teachers, who were sufficiently alert pro- 
fessionally to grasp the importance of 
the work, if considered solely as a lab- 
oratory project in American history and 
social and economic research. 


We also owe much to our Faculty 
Adviser and our principal, who offered 
us many wise suggestions, and constantly 
aided us in solving our most difficult 
problems. It would not be amiss at this 


time to give the name of one person who 
gave more information to the members 
of the staff than any other. He is Mr. 
George W. Prowell, curator of the York 
County Historical Society, and conced- 
ed to be more fully informed on York 
County history than any individual now 
living. At no time did he show the 
slightest impatience at the questions 
placed before him, and he entered heart- 
ily into the work of making the edition 
a success. Our vice-principal, Mr. F, 
W. Porter, also an authority on local 
history, was of invaluable assistance. 


Dates placed on the assignment sheet 
were carefully checked, so that practi- 
cally all the material was in on time, and 
no delay whatsoever was encountered 
from the news department. 


Editing was done daily, as copy came 
in, and headlines were written as soon 
as possible for the historical matter, and 
were filed away. Proofs were read and 
corrections made before any plotting was 
done. Several cuts used throughout the 
paper were procured through the cour- 
tesy of the printers, who had used many 
illustrations in other printing that they 
had done for the celebration. Others 
were obtained from the various celebra- 
tion committees. In the final hours of 
the work, final proofs were read at the 
publishing house. 


CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
BOOSTED 


In connection with the issue a cam- 
paign division was created in the Cir- 
culation department. Each member had 
a specific duty to perform. Extensive 
campaigns were launched announcing 
the historical value of the paper, and 
each of the home rooms in the school was 
visited. The result was one of the larg- 
est sales records in the history of the 
department, excepting in the case of the 
annual Alumni edition issued each spring. 
The Sesqui issue was promptly sold out, 
but the demand continued. 


That the edition went “over the top” 
is shown by the fact that nearly a thous- 
and more copies than the school enroll- 
ment were sold; and, in order that we 
could resist the temptation of bids for 
the remaining copies for our official files 
they were put under lock and key. 

The Advertising department did all 
that was expected of it. The advertisers 
were convinced that the edition would 
be preserved by the hundreds of readers, 
and therefore their business enterprises 
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would be lined up with history of real 
value. Several stores ran ads explaining 
the advantages the people today enjoy in 
purchasing as compared with the situa- 
tion 150 years ago. Additional all year 


ads were also secured. 


READERS PLEASED 


That the edition was widely read 
evidenced by the many words of praise 
received, many persons stating that they 
would preserve the edition as a valuable 
summary of otherwise scattered material. 
One of the outstanding of these com- 
ments was made by Alderman Henry R. 
Brown, formerly Lord Mayor of York, 
England, who with Mrs. Brown, was the 
guest of York during the celebration. 

Brown addressed the student body 


later, in referring to 
“We shall take 


back with us the copies of the school 


in assembly; and, 
our Sesqui edition, said: 


paper that your staff representative pre: 
sented to us on the platform, and shall 
show them to our friends in England 
with pleasure. The Sesqui edition is ex- 
ceedingly fine. It has provided us with 
a more interesting and complete scope 
of material on this occasion than any 
other single piece of printed matter in 
similar form that we have yet seen. We 
thank you heartily. May we not see 


the next issue?” 


Getting out the special edition did not 
prove such a difficult task as at first 
anticipated, although a _ considerable 


On 


November 11, another special was issued, 


amount of time was spent upon it. 


as large as the Sesqui, in commemora- 
tion of the signing of the Armistice. 
The most outstanding lesson learned by 
the Staff was that plans must be made 
at least four or five weeks in advance, if 
such a special edition is to be published 


on time. An early start is a big factor. 


(Turn to page 8.) 


Cover Drawn by 
Bob Connolly 


The cover design of this issue was 
drawn by Bob Connolly of The Criter- 
ion, Eastside High School, Paterson, New 


Jersey. 
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450 YEARS AGO IN| — 
THE TOWN OF YORK 


Sessions Here Were Vitally 
Important to Destiny of 
United States 


EMINENT MEN RECEIVED) 
Articles of Coateteeetion 
Adopted at York 
Nov. 15, 1777 | 

| 


By Robert J. Lewis } 

One hundred Arty years ago the town | 
‘of York, in Pennsyivania, became the 
seat of the Government, the capital of 
the United States of America | 
Never had so eminently distinguished | 
as the members of the 

ngrens been entertained 


September 96, 1777, ty June 27. 177K The tailding oo. the right 
cental 


COMMAND INTEREST 
OF UNITED STATES 


Celebration Opens in William 
Penn Senior High 
Auditorium 


PROMINENT MEN PRESENT 
Parade Thursday Afternoon of 
City and County School 
Children and Firemen 


‘The complete program of the Sesqui- 


—Lourtery Senqu! Genera) Comminer 





Direct Kat le the “Welner 


: SEs FIRST ‘HEME [> tooo ae BXTENSIVE STUDY 18 
OF SENIOR ne: ss ae amv ares’ BEING MADE OF YORK 


seutente 


Topics Appropriate to the Cel- 
ebration of York in 
Revolution 


Honor Due City as Capital | is 
Is Stressed in 7 
Speech 


"Or. } Classes Do Research Work in 
Connection With the Ses- 
qui Celebration 


al 


next in tre || VISIT HISTORICAL POINTS|! 
by the York 
ree ine || Detailed Study Is Made of Or- 
iginal Colonies; Oral 
Talks Given 


“Hail to Yorktown” First Or- 
iginal Song of Its Type 


the 
the Bistory of 
the elty, which | 


For York 


‘ores, schools) MUSIC TO PRIZE POEM 


Richard pratne wns] Second Edition of 3,000 Copies 


Vhat York's Historical al | 
Connections Should Mean te U: 
ned the ¥ 


: 
| congress at York | number of 
“i Adame wee [pace 
(Com ial on “po 8, Cet. 1») 


jthe official 


150th Anniversary ) of Birth of ‘American ows Ju 
— to Be Observed Along With Sesqui |” 


This event, the same as 


Ordered By School 
Authorities 


A second edition of 3,000 cop! 
Seaqu!-Centennial 
was @ 


Another parade of an entirely differ 
ent type than the one to 
pecial pro- | Friday after 
(Continued on Page 12. Col. 2) (Continued on Page 1% Cet. 2) 


oa “| York-High Band to Lead d Sesqui Par Parade; 
tn Organization in Demand For Celebration 


h-Migh band, musical repre. composed of approximately 15 mem 
o the William Penn Senior | bers. 
tm great demand for the] ‘There are still a aumber of © 
i celebration during |berths in the drum corps and in order 


* 
netrester be played. The 

7 High Schoo! March.” written by 

Prof. A A. Rasch and the cong written 


Teachers Disappear As 
Beacon Reporter Nears 


Wondering? 
Ah! Another pair was conversing over 


Missed ’im again! 

Shall I swear, pull my hair, dance a 
jig, blame the teacher, myself, or shove 
my hands in my pockets and look uncon- 
cerned? 

If you think this was only a funny 
incident, retract those thoughts. It 
was everything else but that, as it shall 
behoove me to relate to you now. In- 
terviewing teachers proved to be more 
of an athlete’s job than mine, for I 
found my feet were not equal to the 
task at the end of the first lap. 

As I peeped over the banister nearest 
the auditorium, I saw standing below 
me two of the senior high teachers en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. Another 
passed by me. I thought I’d better 
see the one who passed and then retrace 
my steps. But I reckoned without the 
teacher. I had no more turned my head 
when—bang—she was in the room. I 
turned then to reconnoiter. Here again 
I missed my guess. By the time I had 
reached the first floor no one was in 


sight. Indeed I was. 

at the other end of the hall. This time, 
just as I approached, they parted. I 
made for one. “Mr.,” I began, when he 
said, “Busy.” I put him on my black 
list. 

By the time I reached the first floor 
again. I spied two teachers disappear- 
ing up two different stairways. Up to 
the second floor I went at a bound. 
Bang, bang, bang—three doors closed, 
leaving me standing puzzled and bewild- 
ered as to who had the fastest legs—the 
teachers or I. 

MILDRED STARY. 


—South Beacon, 
South High School, 
Cleveland, Obio. 
Eprror’s Note:— You can’t 
heep a good reporter down. 





Assignment Sheet 


Herewith is given a complete list of | the number of words, the time due, time ment, a blank form of instructions was 
‘the assignments used by the staff in handed in, type of headline, and the handed to the reporter who was to 
writing the Centennial edition, including name of the reporter. For each assign- “cover” a specified topic. 





Assignment is. Due In Head Name 


High Lights in History of York and York County Sept. 30 Sept. 30 Flinchbaugh 
Synopsis of York Pageant and author Sept. 30 Sept. 30 Dimmerting 
Program of Sesqui events ere, Sept. Sept. 30 DeHoff 
Distinguished visitors in York during the Sesqui Sept. Sept. 30 

Continental Congress in York 6s ww a6 Sept. Sept. 29 . Lewis 
Work carried on in W. P. S. H. S. classes concerning Sesqui........... Sept. Sept. 30 ess Sperling 
Sesqui Poem and Song ed Sept. Sept. 30 . Hooper 
Interviews with officials and prominent ‘Alumni _ concerning Sesqui Sept. Sept. 30 - ... Eppley 
History of Provincial Court House (cut)...... gan ate Sept. Sept. 30 - 5 aw aaa oe 
Paintings in center square and artists concerned 5 kta eee Sept. ; Oct. 3 sy ii Wikel 
Description of all other decorations 5. seca sents Sept. Sept. 30 . ; Frick 
Three Sesqui Parades—Oct. 13-14-15 EH ee ay 6 3 x8 ; Sept. Sept. 30 - ... Joseph 
Description of work of publicity committee..................... ‘ Sept. Sept. 30 - wee 
History of Penn Common i au acon gta sbaiet elie Sept. ; Sept. 30 ; ....... Mundorf 
York High and the Centennial of 1897. ele le eee te Ne : a Sept. Oct. 4 -{ Sensbach 
Anniversary of Birth of American Flag ; 5 att eae Om Sept. ¢ Sept. 30 

York High Band in Sesqui Paus , 4p if Sept. Sept. 30 nea ig 
First Senior program-—Oct. 12... , . . nates alae te ; 7 Sept. § Sept. 30 ; ; ; ' Me Dowell 
Dr. Stoops to head parade : ; Sept. Oct. 7 See Ul 
First Printing Press in York peas Be es 275 Sept. é Sept. 30 . Baird 
Cut and description of center square......... : é Sept. ¢ Sept. 30 : ... Smyser 
Pennsylvania forces ordered to York... Es toc ptaehatad i : Sept. : Sept. 30 -f pietie«.5.5) nn 
York is different from 150 years ago..................... riclac Sept. pent. 80 S6-8........% . Emig 
War board at York a Ber ata ie price yeetone Tek Sept. ¢ Sept.30 24-2......... B. Emig 
Students pay homage to James Smith D oe Sept. ¢ Oct. 6 Neha . Emig 
Jr. High parade costume re Sept. : Sept. 30 See ke 
New school president elected as ine we ey Oct. Oct. 11 Bc barks, . Emig 
Book Week to be observed ; Pe Oe cies be : , Oct. Oct. 7 24- 5 win og ae ne 
National Banks in 12A classes aes he ‘ Oct. : Oct. 3 ccesesse a ne 
Municipal officers of Jr. High ‘ Oct. i” Oy) Tae | © ee Baird 
Many students work at Fair ... oe Oct. Oct. 10 Toes 
Volunteer choir a ais ah aks i Oct. Oct. 10 ee a Baird 
Auditorium notes Oct. Oct. 10 -f _....  Rawhouser 
Star Course again will be produced La Oct. Oct. 11 ig a Gundel 
Ohio educators approve credits oh ate Oct. & Oct. 3 -f he Geesey 
This week a year ago ; : : on Oct. § Oct. 4 ; ; . Wikel 
Mr. White addresses students " ; eessk : 7 Oct. ; Oct. 3 ; Sensbach 
Weekly praised in letter from Alumnus ok Oct. ; Oct. 3 , . Geesey 
A trip to Europe f Oct. Oct. 1 Hochberger 
Students urged to buy season tickets aca Oct. : Oct. 3 Baird 
York established whipping post er Oct. § Oct. Smyser 
Senior Program—Oct. 21 Oct. § Oct. Shirey 
Attendance records for September ie auhcle Ta : Oct. Oct. Crist 
Senior Library Corner ek a ee aks Oct. Oct. Librarian 
Junior Library Corner a re ee é Oct. § Oct. Librarian 
Weakly Gems : his Sree eee , Oct. Schwartz 
Bill’s Penn ‘ Oct. Snyder 
Calendar ; kes Se ‘ Oct. Oct. Mundorf 
150 Years Ago cote eae ata = é ; Oct. Smyser 
Sesqui Highlights a Oct. Oct. Baird 
Editorial—York the Capital Sy rrr a Oct. ; Oct. Geesey 
Editorial—Back the Team Societe BRL Picante sae ee Oct. Oct. Trattner 
Editorial—Boost Weekly ; : , Oct. Oct. Trattner 
Sportlight : : ‘ Sept. § Chubb 
Wilkes Barre Football Game tage ee eee ee 35 s 3 “Oct. ‘ a Gibbs 
Heated contest with Coatesville rae 4 Pi ‘ ‘ agua Fisher 
A Good Game .... Te 5 i Oct. : aes 
Inter-Class Soccer ete 1 — Oct. ¢ -2 5. 5c'S as 
Poem : MO Senet ee ee ek Pee ; Oct. ids dea Miller 
Spinning Jenny Model ee a ee 7 a f Sept. : Sept. » a asdue bi me 
Columbus ... a -— Oct. Sate aime Dietz 
Hildebrand’s Drug Store (Historical 7? ee eee ee ee ke 2 ae Oct. : as Bolton 
12-A Class meeting and - eee See rear Peo ne : Oct. Trattner 
Musical Notice oa Pees ak . Oct. Smyser 
Exchange Rewrites Oct. Baird and Smyser 
Home Room Notes Oct. .Home Rm. Rep’r 
Society Notes Oct. . Society Reporter 
Speeches by prominent men during Sesqui. : Brenner 
Euterpean Play Tryouts (?) Dempwolf 
State Press Meeting ; 
W.P.S. H. S. students take ‘part in pageant 
New desks in drawing room 

Squad out on football campaign ' 

School board gets 3000 copies of Sesqui song 
Students’ work in Fair exhibit... . 

Jokes and Filler 

Jokes and Filler 

Jokes and Filler 
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Clean Newspapers For School and Home 
By EDWARD R. JOHNSON 


LEAN newspapers for the home, 
the school library, the class in 
English and in news writing is 
the cry of parents and teachers today 
who are giving thought to providing a 
wholesome environment for the growing 
boy and girl. 
variety of sources. 


This plea comes from a 


Thomas L. Masson, a literary critic 
and writer familiar to most magazine 
readers, in a recent article in the Dear- 
born Independent comments on how 
newspaper policies are made. “All news- 


paper proprietors are forced to regard. 


their enterprises as commercially relent- 
less, and therefore severely automatic in 
their working. There is no objection to 
this, provided the newspaper is con- 
ducted honestly and backed by sincerity. 
But it is unfortunately true that the 
in human nature are 


Sex 
and crime are thus played up, and fea- 


worst elements 
coldly classified as necessary assets. 


tures are more important than straight 
news.” 

In a recent address, Lou E. Holland, 
president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, said: 


ago the objectionable feature of almost 


“Ten years 


every newspaper was its advertising col- 


umns. Today the objectionable feature 


s isthe news columns.” 


“The advertisers have cleaned house. 
Today their copy is truthful, reliable 
and interesting. How about the news 
You find them filled with 


scare heads and crime stories.” 


columns? 


“Not all newspapers can be indicted 
And, on the 
other hand, we have the newspapers to 
thank for backing the efforts of vigi- 
lance committees and _ better 
bureaus that are fighting crooked and 
misleading advertising.” 


for this sensationalism. 


business 


To the 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
it lies in printing GOOD news, elimin- 
ating “sordid details, scandal and rec- 
The 
authority on advertising quoted above 
would probably wish to include the 
words “truthful, reliable and without 
sensationalism” in his definition. While 


Mr. Masson might include in his mean- 


What is clean journalism? 


ords of the most recent crimes.” 
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ing of clean newspapers, “the product 
of editors, reporters, and publishers with 
honesty of purpose, absolute sincerity 
and a passion for truth as nearly as it 
can be told.” 

One paper adopts as its creed, “Clean 
News, Clean Advertising, Clean Pur- 
pose.” Another uses the slogan, “All the 
news that’s fit to print.” But the reader 
searching for quality must look farther. 
He must know the editor’s measuring 
stick. What is the standard of the pub- 


lication? There is a class of newspapers 


known by the name of “yellow journals” 
that consistently play up the sensational 
and give their readers a distorted view. 
A few go so far as to classify any news 
as fit to print that will not result in the 
editor being sued for libel or cause the 
suppression of the publication. 

To this problem there is a happy med- 
ium that provides a zone of safety. We 
may well ask the rabid reformer who 
would drop all mention of crime if by 
such a plan we are not giving our youth 
a one-sided view of life. If education is 
“life” or “preparation for life” we must 
not shut our boys and girls away from 
the world. There is the good and the 
bad. Our task as parents and teachers is 
to so train our youth that throughout 
life they will seek the good and shun the 
evil. We cannot do this by shutting 
out all evil. A story of a criminal act 
may point its own moral. 

After all, the method of telling the 
news story is as important as its choice. 
Given a staff of editors and reporters 
with high moral standards and we need 
have little fear of their product. The 
constructive will find its place with the 
destructive. The publication will mirror 
the wholesome life of the community. 
Many newspapers may be found that are 
worthy of a place in any classroom or 
home. In such a group of publications 
may be placed the New York Times, the 
Boston Transcript, the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger, the Baltimore Sun, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, New York World, the Obio 
State Journal and the Kansas City Star. 
There are many others. 

Matthew P. Adams is probably a read- 
er of the, better type of newspapers. Mr. 
Adams is a bachelor, also “father” and 
“mother” to 1,250 children of the “city 
of children” maintained by the Loyal 
Order of Moose at Mooseheart, Illinois. 
In a recent statement he advises that 
children should read the newspapers, dis- 


agreeing with the statements that news- 
papers are filled with crime and scandal. 

“The newspaper, the motion picture 
and the radio bring life in all its aspects 
to the very young,” he said. “We would 
not want to stop it if we could. The 
effect on the child can be made helpful, 
constructive and even inspiring.” 

Mr. Adams advocates that parents dis- 
cuss the news with their children, and 
says that while there is news of crime 
in the newspapers there also are “stories 
of bravery, sacrifice and great deeds, 
good ideals and inspiration and a full 
measure of human sympathy in every 
column of every page of our great 
dailies.” 

The mistake comes in painting a dis- 
torted picture, in telling only the bad 
or too much of the bad. Let editors 
strive to place happenings in their true 
perspective; to represent “the world of 
things as they are.” Then those who 
have the welfare of our youth at heart 


need not fear to place newspapers in 
their hands. 


Miss Mary Lake Laments 
Pupils’ Thoughtlessness 


“If they knew how hard it is to label 
the books, they’d take better care of 
them.” 

This, Miss Mary E. Lake, head of the 
social science department, bewails day 
and night. 

The reporter has attended one of 
these “book-labelings.” What a gooey, 
messy job it is! First, the old, torn 
labels must be scraped off, which is a 
very tedious process. Then—the past- 
ing! A sticky brush is taken and the 
gluing of the label begins. 

The labeller must contrive not to get 
glue on one hand, for that must be re- 
served for sticking the label on the 
book. It is a veritable “Comedy of 
Errors,” if one gets the wrong labels 
on the wrong books. 

—The Lantern, 
Patrick Henry Jr. H. S. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Epitor’s Note:—lI¢ is not nec- 
essary to preach in order to get 
over worthwhile information, sug- 
gestions, or even advice. In the 
story reproduced here the reporter 
managed to sugarcoat the pills very 
effectively. 





Presenting Mr. Cleve 


By RICHARD BAUMAN 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


ITH a grinding and squeaking 
W of brakes, a long, empty freight 

train stopped at a small mid- 
western town. And with this coughing 
of the engine, a head, belonging to an ill- 
shaven and poorly clothed man could be 
seen emerging somewhat timidly from 
beneath one of these cars in the middle 
of the train, and after the head, the rest 
of the body appeared. This was Blake. 

Leaving the freight yards, he wan- 
dered into this small, hospitable town, 
and, as his arrival was of no importance 
to him or to any other person, he walked 
casually down the main street in quest 
of something to occupy his time during 
his brief stay. He surveyed both sides 
of the street, and as no restaurant or 
lunch car presented itself to view, he 
was about to turn into a side street when 
he spied, swinging low from a second 
story window, a sign stating that here 
was a rescue mission and that he was 
welcome. Hah! Free eats! He has- 
tened in. 

When Blake finally reappeared at the 
entrance of the rescue mission, he was 
rescued; furthermore, his bristling face 
had been shaven, a much-needed bath 
had been taken, and in his hand a slip 
of paper with the address of a job was 
securely held. His shoes had been pol- 
ished, a clean shirt had been given to 
him, and he possessed the determination 
to turn over a new leaf. 

Two weeks had elapsed and with them 
went Blake’s holy feeling. Again he .was 
obsessed by a wanderlust. Two weeks 
as dish washer and general handy man 
had netted him forty dollars besides a 
bad pain in the neck so he decided to pull 
up stakes immediately. 


Having drawn his pay, he decided to 
spend it all at once and he proceeded 
to find a place to do so. When Blake 
came out of the haberdashery, the pro- 
prietor was thirty-four dollars richer and 
the reformed tramp was so by a new 
suit (twenty-two dollars and thirty-four 
cents, and, oh yes, imported from Par- 
is!), a straw hat, a shirt, a tie, and a 
new pair of shoes, and, the pride of his 
outfit, his greatest ambition, an oak 
cane! He admitted that he looked like 
a million dollars. Thus attired, he ven- 
tured to the railroad station and blindly 
bought a ticket for a dollar. The amazed 
agent handed him a ticket to the last 
stop, Corona. 

Looking over Blake’s hectic life was 
like reading an exciting book, He had 
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Epiror’s Note:—A good story 
written by a high school sopho- 
more with a climax that comes at 
the very end. 


risen to a successful career as an engi- 
neer, having graduated from college, at 
the time the war broke out. He imme- 
diately enlisted in the engineer corps and 
soon after his debut in the trenches, was 
advanced to lieutenant on account of his 
experience. Luck was against him, how- 
ever, for as the last days of the war drew 
near, he was shot and gassed. And then 
—that memorable day when his buddies 
were called back home after their sojourn 
in hell—he stayed in France. There he 
remained for two years, convalescing. 
When he finally returned to the United 
States, his ambition to work and do big 
things had left him and the results 
showed in his appearance. But even af- 
ter six years of drifting and wandering, 
still under the covering of rags and grit 
of which he had recently disposed, Blake 
possessed the soul of his former self. 
Many odd moments of repose were spent 
in thinking of his old buddies who had 
accompanied him on many perilous ex- 
peditions. There was Mike, Red, Ham, 
and a load of other fellows he’d like to 
see again. But to get back to the story. 


After an hour of riding, Blake was 
surprised to find his train had been 
switched to a one-track line and that he 
remained the sole passenger of the three 
cars. Ten minutes later the train came 
to a halt with the information that this 
was the last station; he got off the car. 

It seemed to him that on his appear- 
ance to the outer side of the car pande- 
monium broke loose, for as he descended 
the steps, a cheer went up from a crowd 
waiting at the station, this racket being 
amplified by the blare of a brass band. 
The cheer issued from the throats of five 
hundred people, comprising the entire 
population of the town. As the poli- 
ticians of the borough came forward to 
greet the expected one, he immediately 
sensed the situation, and decided to mas- 
ter it; for, after all, he would only stay 
a few days. 

He was escorted with great ceremony 
to a small seven-room hotel. Here, after 
the finest dinner the village’s best cook 


could produce, the honored guest asked 
for permission to go to his room, as he 
intended to retire early. Upstairs in his 
room he relaxed. By this time he knew 
that he was thought to be a certain Mr, 
Cleve, a famous engineer, who was going 
to put Corona on the map by building 
a giant dam. This part, he thought, 
could be managed since he knew that by 
some mistake, this celebrity had not ar- 
rived, and he also knew that he was more 
important to these people than the presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Successful combined 


bluffing, with 
the fact that the illustrious Mr. Cleve 
did not present himself, prolonged the 
stay of the imposter. Five days elapsed, 
and Blake decided to visit the site of the 
dam on horseback, alone. He was fa- 
tigued by people seeking interviews, and 
even though he was having a good time, 
he began to have a feeling of guilt. He 


doubted his security. In other words, he 


felt uneasy, so he began plans for escape. 
The afternoon was blazing and as Blake 
sauntered down the hot road he noticed 
at the top of the hill, directly in front 
of him, a lone motorist, changing the 


tire on his car. Blake pitied him. It 
certainly was stifling. As he passed the 
cleft of the hill he was halted by the 
troubled one. 

“Say, buddy, do you know where—, 
why Blaky!” he shouted. 

In a moment Blake recognized him. It 
was Mike of the engineers. ‘My gosh, 
where did you pop up from?” he blurted 
out. “Golly, I’m glad to see you!” 

“Me too,” exclaimed the other, “I’m 
double glad to see you, in fact, I’m triple 
glad to see you. Why man, you're just 
the one I’ve been wishing I could get 
hold of for the last week. I’m in a peck 
of trouble.” 

“Well, before you let fly the news let’s 
go down the trail here and sit by the 
brook.” 

Lounging on velvet green moss, with 
the brook trickling at his feet, and in the 
cool shade of the tall beech trees, Mike, 
the former private of the engineers, un- 
tolded his tale of woe. 

“When I got home I bummed around 
the country trying to land a good job. 
I didn’t know enough about engineering 
to use it as a business. I was getting 
disgusted and was planning to become 4 

(Turn to page 15.) 
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ELIZABETH MATT 


Light had faded, and the darkness 
Spread its mantle over nature. 
And it beckoned to its brother, 
Frost, who came with brush and palette, 
Softly, deftly mixed the pigments: 
Tawny yellow for the Maple, 
Gold and crimson for the Oak-leaves. 
And he gently decked the grasses 
With a hundred million diamonds 
And they shivered, bowed and listened 
To the falling of the Oak-leaves, 
To the moaning of the nightwind. 
Daybreak came and saw and marvelled 
At the jewels on the grasses, 
Sparkling in the frosty morning; 
At the gold and brown and crimson, 
Mirrored in the silv’ry brooklet; 
Saw the flight of winged songbirds 
’Gainst the deep eternal azure. 
In their wake the howling Northwind 
Came with icy breath and fiercely 
Shook the trees and broke the branches, 
Tore the leaves from twigs and scattered 
Them into the dying grasses. 
And a gray cloud hid the sunshine, 
Called its mates and hid the azure, 
Then, with soft, caressing kindness, 
Laid a mantle white and sparkling 
Over all, and whispered gentiy, 
“Sleep till Springtime bids you rise.” 
—The Academy, 
St. Joseph’s Academy, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


| A timely and colorful poem. | 


Optimism 
Get all the good there is today, 
Don’t fret about tomorrow, 
There’s trouble ’round us all the time, 
What need is there to borrow? 
The wise man gets what joy he can 
And leaves the fool his folly; 
He knows too much to waste his life 
In gloom and melancholy. 


Look on the bright side every time 
Don’t waste your days repining; 
When any cloud looks dark and dull, 
Turn out the silver lining. 
Be wise! Be cheerful, bright and glad, 
Leave to the fool his folly, 
And let your motto be: “Cheer up!” 
Your rule of life: “Be jolly!” 
—The Clipper, 
Barnstable, Mass. 


Epiror’s Note:—High school 
reporters, editors, faculty advisers 
and the entire staff, in fact, should 
accept and adopt the theme of this 
poem. 
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A Page of Poetry 


The Spirit of St. Louis 
Anne C. Somers 


“Into the greyness that is Time 
There darts a Soul. 
Starry-eyed, unsatisfied, 
eager, empty hands 
It goes into uncharted, dangerous 
seas—the vast Unknown. 


with 


“Crushing out the bitter foretaste 
of assured Defeat 

Braving the hasty temper of an 
envious Fate 

Facing a certain Hell for glimpse 
of Paradise— 

One swift, sweet taste of Wind, 

and Stars, and Skies. 


“Out of the grayness that is Time 

There rides a Soul 

Into the multi-colored 
everlasting day. 

Bearing aloft a Banner strange 
to see 

Of Consummation—out of death, 
dear youth, and Victory! 

—The Norm, 


Philadel phia, (Pa.) Normal School 


light of 


Discontented 


CATHERINE Conroy, ’28 
A spot of beauty not very big, 
Of gold and black and blue 
Was resting lightly on a twig, 
Not knowing what to do. 


Around were pretty flowers, 
Of pink and purple and grey, 


Bending gracefully from their bowers, 


Beseeching it to stay. 


But the pretty little butterfly 
With its outstretched wings 
Thought that he would rather try 
To find more lovely things. 


His questing flight o’er hill and dale 
Sought fairer blooms to find, 

But nothing did his quest avail, 
But dangers of every kind. 


So the discontented butterfly 
On wings bedraggled and torn 
Comes back with old friends to try 
To be happy,—no more forlorn. 


And thus next morn at early dawn 
Amidst the shining drops of dew 
A gay festivity was on,— 
A new throne built in view. 


Upon it proudly sat its king 
In the royal seat, sweet scented;- 
For one determined fast to cling 
For no one but—Discontented. 
—Saint Xavier’s Journal, 
Saint Xavier Academy, 
Beatty, Penna. 


Ep. Note:—A good allegorical 
poem. 


New York 


Dorotuy Katz 


Roar and rumble— 

Groan and grumble— 

That’s the city. 

Some hearts dancing— 

Gaily prancing— 

Also city. 

Others aching— 

Nearly breaking— 

Oh! the city. 

"Tis the place where hope 

Is mingled with despair— 

The melting pot of nations— 

"Tis there that riches and poverty 

People foul and fair, 

Go hand in hand with crime— 

Some people bask in luxury, 

Others beg for a dime. 

Roar and rumble— 

Groan and grumble— 

That’s the city. 

Some hearts dancing— 

Gaily prancing— 

Also city. 

Others aching— 

Nearly breaking— 

Oh! the city. 
—Cherry Tree, 

George Washington H. S. 

New York, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note:—A “real” pic- 
ture of New York City. 


Football 


Hear clashing bodies, 
Thudding leather, 
Rasping signals, 
Lab’ring breaths— 
See straining muscles, 
Tensing spirits 
Forcing durance, 
Hard’ning nerves— 
Feel hope quickened, dashed, revived; 
Speed slackened, stopped, exceeded; 
Thrills begun, held tense, rewarded; 
Joy, chagrin— 
Leaping pulses, choking sighs— 
Run the gamut of emotion, 
Tug and surge of angry ocean, 
Shock and jolt of ’quake. 
Unknown depths of soul awake 
In the fervor of the game. 
Nothing listless, nothing tame 
At a football game! 
—The Perryscope, 
Perry High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ep. Note:—An excellent des- 
cription of a football game. 





‘Mice and Men’ To Be Produced By 


Euterpean; Cast Announced 


Play To Be Given on Friday, 
December 2 


IS SENTIMENTAL COMEDY 


Mark Ernbury is Portrayed by 
Lorraine Swartx; Joanna Goodlake 
by Anetta Wikel 


Owing to the recent withdrawal of 
“Barbara Freitchie’ from the amateur 
list, the Euterpean Literary society has 
had to select a new play. The play 
they have chosen is entitled “Mice and 
Men.” It is to be presented Friday, 
December 2. 

“Mice and Men” is a delightful senti- 
mental comedy of four acts and rare 
among plays. The plot of the story 
weaves in about the old Scottish pro- 
verb, “the best laid plans of mice and 
men oft time go astray.” It is a tale 
of Old Hempstead, England, about 
1786. , 

Euterpean’s play last year, “The 
First Lady of the Land,” was the best 
play the society has ever produced. 
“Mice and Men,” the first play of this 
year, promises to be as good if not 
better than last year’s. 

The time, setting and characters of 
the play are all very attractive. The 
complications of the plot progress to 
an amazing climax with many witty 
lines and humorous situations. 


—The York-High Weekly, 
York (Pa.) High School. 


Performances advertised like 
these ought to draw big crowds. 
They are clear, definite, and live- 
ly, with just enough about each 
to arouse keen interest. 


Dickens To Be Portrayed 
By Gilbert Emery 
Gilbert Emery, internationally known 


dramatic interpreter, will give a varied 
recital in the Wilson Auditorium Friday, 


‘October 28. 


Mr. Emery promises an elaborate pro- 
gram of scenes taken from Shakespeare 
and Dickens. Selections from “As You 
Like It,” “Macbeth,” “Richard III” will 
be given, a number of selections from 
Dickens’ works will include the “Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ “Oliver Twist,” 
“Scrooge,” and “A Tale of T'wo Cities.” 

He will also give excerpts from Kip- 
ling and other more recent writers. 

In a recent assembly Mr. Emery gave 
a historic scene from Shakespeare which 
was highly received by the student body. 

Through the program the school will 
have an opportunity not otherwise af- 
forded to hear classic productions that 
should be a part of every one’s experi- 
ence and these, too, by an actor of re- 
pute. 

Last year, those who attended this 
recital were given credit for a book re- 
port in their English work. This will 
probably be repeated. 

A highly appreciative audience braved 
a bad night last year to attend, and, ac- 
cording to the preview in last Wednes- 
day’s assembly the Wilson audience will 
be responsive in this recital. 

After the recital last year Mr. Emery 
said to a reporter, “The stage crew have 
my hearty thanks: the shifting of 
scenes, the lighting effects, and the man- 
ner in which it was all done was profes- 
sional in character. The orchestra, too, 
approached the same fine standards. 
Will you give them my thanks.” 

The school will receive one half the 
box office receipts. 

—The Wilson Loud Speaker, 
Wilson High School, 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Biology Teachers Find Invasion 
By 2,000 Bugs “Lots of Fun” 


Everything is “bugs” in the biology 
classes of Miss Cora Groth and Ross E. 
Peck. Bugs are here and bugs are there, 
all mounted on special ricker mounts. 


Every student in the classes has been 
required to make a collection of 20. 
With about 100 students taking biology 
this means that about 2,000 bugs have 
been gathered, mounted, and classified 
in the last few weeks by Central stu- 
dents. 


Afternoons and Saturdays, every 
available minute has been given over 
to the search for bugs by pupils in- 
tent on completing their collection be- 
fore the date set for submitting the 
boxes of insects to the teachers. 
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Bargains were made daily in which 
bugs of one kind were traded for bugs 
of another. It is recorded that one 
boy even offered the fabulous sum of 
25 cents to the student who would fur- 
nish him with just one more variety of 
bug for his collection. 

Among the bugs found most common- 
ly in the collections, Mr. Peck said, are 
beetles, flies, ants, bees, butterflies, and 
moths. 

Now Miss Groth and Mr. Peck are 
busy every afternoon after school go- 
ing over the bug boxes and marking 
each student on his collection. And 
each declares it’s lots of fun. 

—Central High News, 
Central High School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Up the Path to Baldpate 


“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” a blood. 
curdling, mysterious melodramatic farce 
by George M. Cohan, consisting of a 
prologue, two acts, and an epilogue, 
has been selected as the January sen. 
ior class play. The play will be pre. 
sented during the first part of Decem. 


ber under the direction of Miss Clara 
Ryan. Its first appearance was in the 


Astor theatre in New York City, Sep 
tember 22, 1913, and it was the strong- 
est and most talked of play of the year, 
Now it is the talk of the Tech campus, 

The play offers parts for nine boys 


and four girls. The members of the 
cast include William Hallowell Magee, 
a young author of about thirty years; 
Elijah Quimby, the caretaker of Bald- 
pate Inn; Mrs. Quimby, the caretaker’s 
wife; John Bland, the millionaire’s right- 
hand man; Mary Norton, the newspaper 
reporter; Mrs. Rhodes, the charming 
widow; Peters, the hermit of Baldpate; 
Myra Thornhill, the blackmailer; Lou 
Max, the mayor’s tool; Jim Cargan, the 
crooked mayor of Renton; Thomas Hay- 
den, the president of the R. and E. Sub- 
urban R. R. and the owner of Baldpate, 

The first act opens with Magee busily 
at work in an upper room opening off 
a balcony which surrounds the lobby of 
Baldpate Inn. Magee, who has written 
many novels that have sold like “hot 
cakes,” has just accepted a bet with a 
friend that he can write a complete 
novel in twenty-four hours if he is alone 
in Baldpate Inn with his typewriter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Quimby, the caretakers, 
have prepared the inn for his coming. 
Now Magee, who is busily at work to 
prove his skill, is of the firm conviction 
that he has the only key to the summer 
resort and feels assured of complete 
solitude. Through the glass door Ma- 
gee, at his typewriter, sees some one 
trudge up the mountain side. This 
stranger unlocks the door and enters. 
The young novelist watches the unwel- 
come guest stealthily conceal some 
money in a safe, and immediately the 
words “fraud” and “crook’’ flash across 
his mind. Then follows a scene tense 
with strained emotions. 

Six others come to Baldpate Inn, each 
believing that he possesses the only key 
to the inn. Among these is Mary Nor- 
ton, the heroine, who, as a reporter of 
a newspaper, has received a tip-off about 
Magee and his $5,000 bet novel. She 
comes to Baldpate to get a feature story 
about it. 

The play is just crammed with thrills, 
excitement, suspense, and mystery. 
great treat is in store for everyone. 
Every Tech student will want to see it 
and to solve the puzzling mystery. 

—Arsenal Cannon, 
Arsenal Technical School, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Epiror’s Note:—This “boxed 
head” is grammatically correct 
with a subject, verb and object. 
The wording of the head adver- 
tises the article so well that every- 
body will read it. 
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Good Morning! 

Ir was Henry Van Dyke who wrote: 

—Every morning seems to say 

“There’s something happy on the 

way, 

And God sends love to you!” 

What a joyful world this would be if 
each one of us greeted the morning like 
that! And there is no reason at all why 
we can’t, for it certainly is true that, for 
those of us who believe it, something 
happy finds its way to us each day, and 
God, we know, sends His abundant love 
to us every single minute. 

When we stop to think about it, really 
we find that there are many, many cheery 
happenings to more than overbalance the 
things that make us blue. At least, with 
a song of happiness to begin the day 
we have clearer vision and are more ready 
to receive the good things that do come 
our way. 

It is fun, too, to think at night of all 
the right and pleasant events the day has 
seen, and be thankful—be glad. Be a 
Pollyanna once in a while! It will do 
you good. 

And remember that, no matter what 
the day before was like, every morning 
can be begun happily. 

—Winonan, 
Winona State Teachers College, 
* Winona, Minnesota. 


Note:—This type of editorial, 


quotation with comment and ap- 
plication, is much to be desired. 


Hold Them Outdoors 


If Topeka high were to have a pep 
assembly in the street, it would relieve 
all auditorium seating difficulties, and 
it might more forcibly present to the 
taxpayers the need for a new senior 
high school. 

True, such an assembly would cause 
a bit of confusion, but if the responsi- 
bility for the discipline were put upon 
the shoulders of the students, the meet- 
ing would probably be well governed 
and with a minimum of cuts. 

A pep meeting to be successful must 
reach every student in the school. With 
the present system it is not feasible to 
expect the north building to supply the 
south building with enthusiasm, or vice 
Versa. 

Then, let us congregate in the street, 
have Coach Weaver, the team, yell lead- 
ers and Mr. Barnett on a platform in 
the midst of the crowd, and have pep 
distributed in large quantities to every- 


one, —World, 
Topeka (Kans.) High School. 


The old, old subject, “pep,” is 
well treated by the editor, who 
gives us anew slant on his sub- 
ject. 
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—The Lincoln Log, 
Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Student Biography 
By Mary STAIDUHAR 


ROBERT ALLINSON HOFFMAN 

RoBert ALLINSON HoFFMAN, Janu- 
ary 1928 senior class president, was born 
in Cleveland, February 23, 1910. He 
is an only child. 

Robert came to East Technical, in 
February, 1925, from Audobon Junior 
High School. While there he was inter- 
ested in the French Club. 

The Scarabaean Honor Society, and 
the Skater’s Club claim Robert as a mem- 
ber. He is the president of P. B. Donald- 
son’s home room, and is a member of 
the Executive Board of the Student 
Council. 

Robert is taking a college course. He 
is not certain as to which college he will 
enter when he is graduated. He may 
go to Ohio State or Miami. If it is Ohio 
State, Robert will specialize in electrical 
engineering. If he chooses Miami, it will 
be a business course. 

During the time of military training in 
schools, Robert was promoted from first 
lieutenant to captain of the crack squad. 

His hobby is sports. 

—East Tech Scarab, 
East Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Note:—The writing of bio- 
graphical sketches is a common 
task in a commercial newspaper 
office, but it seems to be uncom- 
mon in high school publications. 
The East TecH Scaras has sensed 
the importance in the accompany- 
ing article. 





Hold Your Horses 


A coor head is always the most capa- 
ble in a crisis. “Hold your horses” should 
be a motto lived up to by one and all, 
Many a situation should be saved if the 
persons “hold their 
instead of flying off into an 
emotional hurricane of fear and excite- 


« 


concerned would 
horses,” 


ment. 

An individual can control an extreme- 
ly dangerous situation if he would but 
deliberate a moment and by speaking 
coolly and firmly get a panic-stricken 
group into a normal state. 





People when 
in a panic willingly follow some leader 
who can show himself able to dominate 
an assemblage of less reserved humans. 
When the fu-y of temper rushes to 
your brain, “ 


ho'd your horses.” Temper 





has been the undoing of many an indi- 
vidual. Murders have been committed. 
in the flare of a moment’s temper: Things 
have been said that have destructive ef- 
fect, but were really not meant through. 
the allowing of a temper to be lost. 

“Hold your horses,” is merely the anti- 
quated expression urging one to control 
himself. Self-control is an essential that 
would make successes out of people who 
have not acquired the worthy habit. The 
next time your temper flares or the next 
time fear grips your heart just be cool 
and “hold your horses.” 


—Black and Gold, 
Cleveland Heights H. S. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Epiror’s Note:—A much- 
quoted saying is here very well ap- 
plied. The humorous illustration 
compels* the reader to read the 
editorial and livens the editorial 


page. 


Broadcasters of Education 
A Department for Normal Schools---Teachers’ Colleges 


Why Normal Schools Don’t Lead the Parade 


school newspapers suffer by com- 

parison with those from the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States. This 
is because the normal school papers are 
not as interesting either in content or 
in make-up as the best secondary school 
journals. 

To the writer, who is an adviser for a 
high school weekly publication, this sit- 
uation seems unnecessary. Normal school 
papers ought to be equal in make-up 
and better in content than the secondary 
papers. 

Inherited organization may have in- 
fluenced the publications of many nor- 
mal schools. Fear of sharing educational 
ideals with a lay reading public in some 
cases has prevented the proper develop- 
ment of a school newspaper. 

In other cases, when this fear does not 
exist, the publication is poor because of 
the lack of vision on the part of execu- 
tives or on the part of editorial advisers. 
No normal school director can expect 
to have a good newspaper without the 
services of a trained adviser, who has am- 
ple time on his daily schedule for the 
management of the publication. Such 
an adviser can do little good unless he 
has a class in newswriting composition 
to assume the responsibilities of publica- 
tion. 


(pene speaking, normal 


URGES TRAINED ADVISERS 

Training of an adviser dces not mean 
that the subject should be a graduate of 
some school of journalism, but it does 
mean preparation through some courses 
in newswriting or by actual work on a 
newspaper. Such training can be se- 
cured by extension courses offered in var- 
ious colleges and universities during the 
school year, or in the summer session. 
Many newspapers would be glad to give 
an earnest teacher opportunity for work 
during a summer. 

Contact with newspaper men and 
women will result in a broadening view- 
point that can not always be secured in 
an academic classroom. 

Certain qualities of character and per- 
sonality are also necessary for the suc- 
cessful adviser. Adaptability, gracious- 
ness, curiosity for learning, ability to 
do team work, and willingness to spend 
much “overtime” in the work, count in 
‘the list of desirable qualifications for a 
newspaper’s adviser. 
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By MARGARET M. SULLIVAN 


*Miss Sullivan is adviser to the 
staff of the South High Beacon, 
Cleveland,—a paper which has won 
naticnal recognition.—Editor. 


Technical training will reveal itself in 
the finished publication. Such items as 
headline writing, proper leads, properly 
constructed news stories, interesting fea- 
ture stories, well-balanced pages, and 
good typography stand out in the papers 
that have trained directors. At present 
the high school newspapers are in the 
hands of better trained advisers than are 
the normal school papers. 

If the normal schools consider the 
matter of trained advisers, there will also 
develop better written articles in the 
papers. This can come about in the news- 
writing composition course taught by 
the adviser, and practiced by laboratory 
method in the publication of the school 
paper. 

Since the average normal school stu- 
dent is a high school graduate and has en- 
tered the normal school to become a 
worker and a leader in education, he is a 
more stable product than is the average 
high school newswriter. He is learning 
to do everything according to the best 
standards. Then the newswriting class 
should have in it students with better 
background than have those in the high 
school newswriting class. 

More time can be given to the normal 
school student for the development of 
style and technique. The published 
stories ought to reveal more finish as a 
result. 

Not so many distracting elements en- 
ter the life of the average normal school 
newswriter as enter the life of the stu- 
dent in secondary school. In the nor- 
mal school is a select group, specializing 
in a definite field. 

SAYS “WRITE ABOUT PEOPLE” 

Teacher training through the publica- 
tion of interesting stories ought to be 
one phase of work done by a good nor- 
mal school paper. A definite story about 
one special project worked out by a suc- 
cessful teacher in a class, told in 250 
or 300 words will be far more interesting 
than a 2000 word essay published on the 
general subject. Long treatises on spe- 


cial phases of education are not news, 
Names make news; therefore a well writ- 
ten story centering around specific stu- 
dents and teachers will carry weight 
with the student teacher. Too many 
normal school papers serve as bulletins 
for executives and not as news convey- 
ing agencies. 

Normal school ought to be teeming 
with stories of the feature type, involving 
informational and human interest char- 
acteristics. Some normal school papers 
neglect the stories coming out of the 
training school, stories about the children 
and their reactions to modern education. 
Such stories would bring out the love 
for children so necessary to the success- 
ful teacher. Lovely little compositions, 
rhymes, drawings, and personal experi- 
ences written by the children would do 
much to keep the children, the parents, 
the student teachers, and the critic teach- 
ers bound to a common interest. 

One such lovely story was revealed to 
a class in school publicity at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, this past 
summer. An art director happened into 
a second grade class where the little folk 
were busy with crayons and paper. He 
bent over the shoulder of one little miss 
and said: 

“What is my little lady making this 
morning?” 

“I am drawing a picture of God,” she 
cheerfully answered, continuing her 
work. 

“Oh, do you know what God looks 
like?” asked the director. 

“No,” replied the child, “but I will 
when I get this done.” 

Too many such stories remain unpub- 
lished. 

Interviews with critic teachers, aimed 
to bring about information concerning 
philosophy of educaton told in a human 
way, or methods successfully handled, 
might save some student teacher from 
fearing critic teachers. 

Revealing teachers as human beings 
and not as specially designed encyclo- 
pedias of information, or as old maids 
with grudges against the world in general 
ought to be another great function of 
the normal school paper. Stories of 
teachers’ hobbies, of their amusements, 
of their leisure time, of their sports, and 
of their human qualities would do much 
to break down the old-fashioned picture 
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of teachers carried in the minds of many 
people outside of the profession. Such 
stories would reveal the modern teacher 
on a par with any other professionally 
trained man or woman. 


GOOD ART DRAWS READERS 


Too many normal school papers lack 
art or the proper kind of art. By art 
is meant illustrations, photographs, 
drawings, or cartoons. The picture plays 
a major role in the drama of education. 
Pictures and good printing are character 
parts in the newspaper. Normal direc- 
tors make no better investment than the 
buying of a good camera to be used to 
photograph the actual life of their school. 
Action pictures tell a story in truer fash- 
ion, in much less space, and with far 
more accuracy, than does the verbal des- 
cription of an event. Every good nor- 
mal school newspaper takes advantage 
of this knowledge and brightens its pages 
with pictures properly laid out by the 
art editor. 

The best story ever written becomes 
dull in a newspaper that does not pay 
attention to the type used in its set up. 
Selection of one family of type for head- 
lines and another for body material would 
do much to make normal school papers 
more attractive. Too many of them 
leave the matter of type to the printer. 
A little study on the part of the advis- 
er will show that some families of type 
do not mix well. Too often the printer 
uses what he has. If the specifications 
given to the printer call for special styles 
of type, and the printer is progressive 
and wants the job, he will provide the 
kind specified. One family of simple de- 
sign and readable should be used through- 
out the headlines. Variety in make-up 
can be secured by the proper use of bold 
and light face type, of straight and ital- 
ics design. The newer trend for head- 
lines is to use the capitals and lower case 
letters combination. Effective use of 
“boxes” and boxed heads relieve the mo- 
notony of straight columns. 


SOUND FINANCE IMPERATIVE 


If the problem of finances keeps the 
normal school paper from becoming an 
attractively made-up publication, the 
study of advertising, its sale, and make- 
up could be included in the newswriting 
course. Co-operation on the part of the 
faculty and student body could produce 
income sufficient to cover the cost of 
the publication. A well-trained business 
adviser working with the editorial ad- 
viser will bring a school of education 
newspaper to the place where there is 
no need for worry about financing the 
Project. Year contracts with merchants 
will make it necessary to solicit advertis- 
ing only at the beginning of the school 
year. The advertisements will try to 
ell something. They will not be mere 
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name cards. No complimentary adver- 
tisements should be accepted by any 
school. : 


Perhaps some teachers training schools 
have poor papers because the directors 
have not realized the power of publicity 
and the share in publicity that a good 
school paper can take. 


People want to know and have a right 
to know what trends education is taking. 
A good normal school paper can convey 
this knowledge through its well written 
stories dealing with education’s prob- 
lems in a human interest manner. Ap- 
proval of new measures can be more 
easily secured if people are informed 
about them. 


A well-trained adviser and a well- 
trained newswriting staff appreciate the 
problem of the newspaper. Since they are 
working on a newspaper, they can do 
much by contact with city newspapers 
to establish pleasant relationships. The 
city editor will get the school man’s 
viewpoint if the school man presents it 
in an interesting way. Every normal 
school paper should include on its free 
list the names of the editors of papers 
in the community. Every adviser of a 
school parer should make contracts with 
the newspaper workers in the town. 


A story published in a local school 
might reach several hundred people 
through its own circulation but a re- 
print of that story in a city paper makes 
its readers number thousands. Normal 
school directors should let their news- 
writing teachers act as publicity agents 
as often as possible. 


NEWSWRITING COURSE JUSTIFIED 


Justification of a newswriting compo- 
sition course in a normal school could 
not be made if the class were to serve 
only for the publication of the paper. 
Its possibilities in the development of 


writing potentialites among the staif 
could also justfy it. Since school papers 
are fast growing in number each year, 
from high school down to kindergarten, 
this newswriting class could train teach- 
ers to act as advisers of the school publi- 
cations. Better papers all through the 
ranks will result. 


The wise director of a normal school 
will see that the staff of the school paper 
has pleasant quarters in which to work, 
quarters accessible to visitors, to the of- 
fice, and to the school. Often a good 
piece of news is passed up because the 
one who has it to give does not want to 
climb several flights of stairs to get it 
to the news writers. 

Furnishing for the news room should 
be adequate. It should not include old 
cast off desks and chairs, typewriters, and 
cabinets. Comfort will not hinder the 
development of a good school paper. 


With the well-trained adviser, an effi- 
cient staff, comfortable quarters for 
work, a good paper can not result un- 
less the entire teaching staff co-operates. 
Teachers who refuse to be interviewed, 
those who are “print shy,” who are afraid 
of being quoted do not deserve to be 
leaders. They keep the public from be- 
ing informed about the most vital ques- 
tion in American life. Their work is 
interesting and the reporter who comes 
to see them comes because of this inter- 
est. The reporters deserve most court- 
eous treatment, even if the reporter is a 
student teacher. 


One superintendent of schools in a 
small town might be emulated in his 
scheme for getting news from the staff. 
He requested that each of his teachers 
place on his desk before leaving a slip of 
paper containing two bits of information. 
(1) What is the most interesting thing 
that happened to you today? (2) What 
has caused you the most trouble? Many 
good stories resulted through this de- 
vice. 

A good norma! school paper will ad- 
vertice a school 2'l over the country. The 
directors should see to it that all normal 
school papers are good ones. A better 
understanding cf teacher training will 
result. 


Presenting Mr. Cleve 


(Continued from page 10.) 


boxer when my uncle died and left me 
I took the 
name of my uncle; but, not knowing 


his entire engineering firm. 


much about the business, I determined to 


hire a good, young engineer to help—he 
dceing the work; J, the financing—pro- 
viding that all work should be said to 
hove been done in my name. He agreed 
and gradually we became well known. 
Then we got a big offer, to build a dam 
down here at Corona; this employee of 
mine came to me and demanded half 
profit from then on. We argued and he 
finally left me flat. In the meantime I 
had sent word ahead that I was coming 
and was unable to leave at once. I wait- 
ed for five days endeavoring to patch up 
the mess and then, in desperation, I de- 
cided to come myself. Do you under- 
stand my desire to see you now? An- 
other thing—I hear there’s someone try- 
ing to impersonate me and I’ve got to 
get him.” 

“You’ve got him,” said Blake. 

“Who?” 

“The imposter.” 

“You?” demanded Mike. 

“Yes, I, and furthermore, you'll be 
my partner until this damn dam is fin- 
ished. Do you understand?” 


He did. 





PARAGRAPHS 


1. For ease of reading, paragraphs in 
newspapers should not be over eight or 
ten printed lines in length, or about 60 
or 75 words. Longer paragraphs are 
difficult to read and sometimes difficult 
to handle in make-up. 

2. Write the most important details 
in the first paragraphs (or paragraph). 
Remember that the last paragraphs may 
be cut off in the make-up. 

3. In long stories, write one para- 
graph that will make two lines (eight or 
nine words); another paragraph that 
will make three lines (15 to 18 average 
words) ; and a third that will make four 
lines (22 to 24 average words). It 
should be possible to eliminate any or all 
of these paragraphs without destroying 
the continuity of thought. 

If this is done, considerable leeway is 
afforded in make-up, as combinations in- 
cluded or eliminated will give two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, or nine lines in 
case stories do not balance or do not fit 
the space assigned. 


Journalism 


Merit Badge Series 
Boy Scouts of America 


and can not be a complete hand- 
book of journalism, which would 
kill the initiative—the editor says—of a 
scout to further his journalistic know- 
ledge, but is a bird’s eye view of practical 
information for the publishing of a scout 


A FORTY-SIX page booklet is not 


paper. The scope, however, is rather 

comprehensive and touches the important 

phases of journalism from the organiza- 
tion of the staff to the actual make-up 
and “dummy.” 

A good and practicable code for a re- 
porter to follow is set forth by Waldo 
L. Cook of The Springfield Republican. 
“WRITE LEGIBLY 

When writing by hand; form com- 

pletely each letter. 

“IN PREPARING COPY 
Read over your copy with care before 
handing it to the editor. 

“IN WRITING HEADLINES 
Compare the facts in the head, as writ- 
ten, with the facts in the story, and 
thus avoid saying in the head that the 
old man is 80 when the story says he 
is 90 and proud of it. 

“PROOF-READING 
Read the proofs carefully. Proofs 
were invented in order to nail mis- 
takes. Learn how to make corrections 
on proofs in accordance with the es- 
tablished rules of proof-reading. Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, pages 
2550A-2550B, will teach you. 
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The Style Book . 


4. At least one paragraph should be 
so written that a few words can be 
dropped at the end if needed to “save” 
a line in make-up. 

DATES 

1. Write Thursday, March 24, giving 
name of day, month, and date (in fig- 
ures). Do not write on the twenty- 
fourth, or March 24th. 

2. In writing for newspapers do not 
forget that the date when the publica- 
tion is to be read is today, the day after 
publication is tomorrow, and the day 
before publication is yesterday. For any 
other day use the actual date, as in para- 
graph 1. 

3. In stating time, write: today at 
2:30, next Wednesday, March 23, at 
8:15 p. m. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

1. Spell out the names of the months: 
Thursday, September 15. 

2. Do not use Geo., Thos., Jas., Jos., 
Alex., Chas., Wm., etc.; write these 
names in full. 


“RESPONSIBILITY OF REPORTERS 
It is your duty as a reporter to make 
sure there is no misunderstanding be- 
tween you and your informants. The 
public is notoriously inaccurate and 
muddled; the reporter cannot afford 
to be. Ask questions until it hurts, 
but Get it Straight! 

“ACCURACY IS MY BUSINESS 
Repeat this to yourself every day, es- 
pecially when beginning work. Ac- 
curacy is the paper’s business, the 
paper’s business is our business.” 

For an elementary treatise for begin- 
ners in journalism, this booklet is rec- 
ommended. 


The Newspaper in the 
High School 


(Continued from page 3.) 
tual—he will have gained something of 
inestimable value. 

A pupil who works for any length 
of time on the editorial board of a school 
paper has plenty of opportunities to ex- 
ercise good judgment. When the board 
is led to consider the effect of the pub- 
lication of an article upon the school, 
they are quick to see what the results 
may be. I’ve known student boards to 
decide against the publication of a cer- 
tain article that I would not have 
thought of censoring. 

There comes too to students who work 
together on a publication an appreciation 
of co-operation and of dependability that 
reacts in a very wholesome way upon 


3. Write Christmas, not Xmas. 


4. Write Bronson captained the team 
in 1925, but Myrtle Finlan, ’25, address. 
ed the girls. 


5. Write 20 per cent (no periods), 
not 20%. 


6. Write Mr. and Mrs. Craig J. Con. 
ners, not Craig J. Conners and wife. 


7. Write the before Rev. If initials 
are not used, write the Rev. Mr. Ander. 
son, not the Rev. Anderson. 


ITALICS 


1. Use italics sparingly. Secure em- 
phasis by a more forceful phrasing of 
the thought. This caution applies also 
to the use of heavy face type (in a body 
of light face type) and the use of capi- 
tals for entire words in the body of an 
article. 


2. A single line under a word indi- 


cates to the compositor of a book or 
magazine that it should be set in italics, 
In newspaper work, underlining usually 
means bold face. 


their own attitude and conduct. If a 
boy doesn’t get his lessons, he usually 
doesn’t harm anybody but himself, but 
if he doesn’t do his assignment for the 
paper someone else has to do it. And to 
be thought a shirk by your fellow stu- 
dents is much more of a disgrace than 
to be thought a shirk by your teacher. 
After all, schools would be pretty poor 
educational institutions if students did- 
n’t learn something from each other. 
And because work on a paper does de- 
velop appreciation of industry, depend- 
ability, unselfishness and kindred virtues, 
J think it justifies itself. 


A school paper justifies itself from an- 
other point of view also and that is from 
what it can do for a school. When a 
paper really mirrors the life of a school 
it makes the school known to itself and 
to the community. Through the rec- 
ord of its achievements day by day and 
week by week it can foster the sort of 
pride that will result not in a spirit of 
haughtiness and disdain but in a desire 
to uphold its traditions of the school and 
increase its honor. It is the best sort of 
school publicity for it is not propaganda; 
it is a record of facts. Progress in edu- 
cation in America depends almost en- 
tirely upon the understanding which the 
American public has of its school sys 
tem. With an enlightened public opin- 
ion, which we may help to create, sch 
can make greater headway in the devel- 
opment of man power which can control 
and use wisely the dynamos of driving 
energy and speed that will turn the 
wheels of progress of the new day. 
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Students’ Old World Tour 


England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and France and a 
Visit to the International Press Exhibition, Cologne 


URING the summer of 1928 Cologne will offer to students of Journalism, College and High School news- 
paper editors and others a most unusual opportunity to study the real meaning of the modern press. This 
International Press Exhibition will be devoted to the history of printing in all its ancient and modern forms, 

and will offer an international perspective of this great industry. 

The itinerary of this tour is planned for those who desire a short, attractive European summer as well as an 
opportunity to attend this Exhibition. 

This is more than the usual sightseeing program in the cities visited because the University leader makes pos- 
sible an interpretation of these places in terms of their history, art and literature. 


DAILY ITINERARY 


Sail from New York on the S. S. “Berengaria,” of the Cunard Line. During the days at sea our 

Wed. June 27 University leader will give the group a series of popular lectures upon the history, art and 

; literature of the countries to be visited. With the deck sports, swimming pool, —_ and 
dancing the voyage ends all too quickly. 


Tues. July 3—Arrive Southampton. Train to London. 


At London, A day of sightseeing by motor visiting the tower of London, Westminster Abbey, 
Wed. July 4 British Museum, the Art of the National Gallery and the important monuments and build- 
ings of the center of Imperial England. A full day by train and motor through the haunts of 
Shakespeare and historic Warwick and Stratford-on-Avon. It is more than an ordinary mo- 
tor trip. It is a day long to be remembered by the visit at Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, the 
Birthplace of Shakespeare, the Church, and then to Kenilworth. Night boat to The Hague. 
Sun. July 8—At The Hague. An excursion to the great sea-side resort Scheveningen. Train to Brussels. 
At Brussels. An afternoon of sightseeing by motor visiting the ‘“‘Noblest of Medieval Squares,” 
The Grand Place, The Hotel de Ville, Maison du Roi, the Oldest Citizen of Brussels and the 
Mon. July 9 Palais de Justice, one of the world’s largest buildings, as well as an excursion to the “Battle- 
field of Waterloo.” Here we can hear the story of the famous battle so vividly described 
by Victor Hugo in Les Miserables, written in a nearby village. 
Tues. July 10—To Cologne. 
Wed. July 11 aa ‘ os . 
onl At Cologne, 4 town famous in history. An opportunity to visit the great Gothic Cathedral, glory 
Thur, July 12 of the modern city, and the International Press Exhibition. 


; A trip up the Rhine from Cologne to Wiesbaden. Like the Hudson in natural beauty, it has what 
Fri. July 13 the Hudson has not, ages of history and romance. The day is filled with a panorama of folk- 
lore and history of Roman and Medieval days. 


To Heidelberg. After a short train trip, the remainder of the day is spent in this historic old 
Sat. July 14 university town. An auto drive will be made to the castle, the Hirschgasse, and the Univer- 
sity. 
Sun. July 15—To Lucerne via Bale. 
Mon, July 16—At Lucerne. A visit to the famous Lion of Thorwaldsen, the Glacier Gardens and the Muhlenbrucke. 
Tues, July 17—To Paris. Across Eastern France. 


Wed. July 18 | At Paris. The glorious days in Paris will always be remembered. A day of sightseeing by motor 
will enable the group to visit the places of interest, including the Arc de Triomphe, the Tomb 
of Napoleon, Des Invalides, the Pantheon, Notre Dame, The Louvre, Place de la Concorde, and 
the Champs Elysees. On another day we motor to Versailles, Malmaison and the Trianons. 


Sat. July 21—Rail to Havre and sail S. S. “Caronia” of the Cunard Line. 
Mon, July 30—Due to arrive New York. 


This tour has the endorsement of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association and was instituted especially for 
its members by the officers of the Association. It is under the travel management of Thos. Cook & Son, whose 
facilities for the comfort and convenience of travellers is unexcelled. 

Further information may be obtained from Joseph M. Murphy, Secretary Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 








